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THE ROLE OF 
THE LIBRARY 
IN THE SCHOOL 


DONALDA McIVOR 
Burnaby North High School 


The winds of controversy which have swirled about the realm of 
educational thought during the last quarter century have blown 
gently in the region occupied by the school library. Generalizations 
such as “the library is the heart of the school” have been accepted 
with a unanimity which could only delight the hearts of school 
librarians. These librarians have often had reason to wonder, how- 
ever, whether sufficient attention was being paid to the problem of 
ascertaining and providing conditions necessary to the proper 
functioning of so vital an organ. In too many cases the library's 
role was—and still is—only potential. 

Why a library in a school? Because the school is the only agency 
which can reach all the children of all the people. Our whole edu- 
cational system is an affirmation of the power of the book, yet we 
allow differences in family, economic, and social background to 
impose on our children an enormous inequality of opportunity to 
read. The most effective place to redress this inequality is the 
school. Certainly it is a logical assumption that if the child were 
surrounded by an environment rich in books from kindergarten to 
maturity, he would come to associate reading with pleasure, and 
we would find fewer able students crippled by inability to apprec- 
iated or understand anything beyond their own limited range of 
experience. In a recent editorial a Vancouver newspaper noted 


.with pride the large proportion of residents registered as borrow- 


ers in the Vancouver Public Library and speculated upon the rea- 
sons for this happy state of affairs. Deserved credit was given to 
the library staff. But it is surely significant that Vancouver has had 
for some years one of the best school library systems in Canada. 
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The opportunity the school library provides for reading is un- 
ique. The library is located on premises attended by its student- 
patrons for eight to twelve years. Records supplying information 
regarding the capabilities and personalities of the students are 
available. Through effective cooperation of librarian and teacher, 
classroom lessons and library reading are integrated. The effective 
school librarian can contribute enthusiasm, discriminating taste, 
intensive knowledge of her book collection and of children’s liter- 
ature, the specialist's skill in the acquisition, organization, distrib- 
ution and promotion of books, and the realization that she is en- 
gaged in a perpetual weaning process. Her purpose is not merely 
to provide reading for leisure but to deepen and widen the stud- 
ent’s experience and to raise him from one level of maturity to 
another until eventually he is prepared to enter the world of adult 
books and take from it all he has the capacity to absorb. 

The school library is as much a laboratory as the one devoted to 
the sciences. Its equipment comprises a good basic reference col- 
lection, a balanced collection of books in all subjects, pamphlet 
and clipping files, maps and picture collections. The librarian sets 
up the equipment and teaches the techniques necessary for its efh- 
cient use; the teacher outlines the problem and indicates the me- 
thod of solution. One of the objectives of both is to give the 
student confidence in his ability to use a library independently. 
The problems, the library skills involved, and the organization of 
the library itself, become more complex as the child advances 
through school. The senior high school students should be so 
familiar with the school library that they can make the transition 
to the public or university library easily and permanently. 

The school librarian’s classroom is the library. In the element- 
ary and junior high school she gives formal instruction in the use 
of indexes, encyclopedias and the card catalogue, in the Dewey 
Decimal System and such guidance in the use of the library as will 
enable the students to make full use of their capacities. In senior 
high schools she gives informal irtstruction—usually on an indivi- 
dual basis—as the need arises. With the instincts of the librarian 
she works assiduously to see that no request for help goes un- 
answered; with the instincts of the teacher she refrains from doing 
for the student what he could do for himself. 

The library encourages individualism and is one way of provid- 
ing for individual differences and interests in a school system 
geared to the mass. Here the book stock cuts across all grade and 
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subject barriers. The student can work independently at his own 
rate and interesting side roads can be explored. The possibilities 
for enrichment are limited only by the enthusiasm of the child 
and the ingenuity of the teacher-librarian. 

The library cannot function without the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion and example of the teacher. It is most effective when the 
teacher provides the learning situation which demands resources 
beyond the textbook. Service to the teacher is an important part of 
the work of the librarian. Needs are anticipated by study of cur- 
ricula, revealed deficiencies are remedied, books are placed on 
reserve or lent for indefinite periods, catalogues are carefully 
checked for useful new material. In short, the librarian extends to 
the teacher the co-operation she so ardently hopes to receive in 
return. 

The dilemma of the school library is that while good library 
service would establish the need for improved facilities, it is diff- 
cult to demonstrate such service without them. Dilla MacBean, 
retired Superintendent of Elementary School Libraries in Chicago, 
once said that if the school library was to realize its role four basic 
factors would have to be considered: the quarters, the materials, 
the programme and the librarian. The first two, being concrete 
and subject to quantitative measurement, may be achieved in time. 
In British Columbia we need only implement the fine recommend- 
ations laid down in the 1936 Programme of Studies for the Junior 
High Schools of British Columbia.' 

It is on number four that we may founder. The most important 
single factor in any library programme is the librarian. If faith in 
the potential role of the library is justified, no person outside the 
administration—which sets policy—should have greater effect on 
the educational climate. Education for school librarianship needs 
the best thinking of the professions of teacher and librarian. In 
British Columbia the College of Education now has the responsi- 
bility for attracting its share of the most capable students. Mean- 
while we must take advantage of the potential power of the many 
well-trained librarians now in our schools. The vital core of their 
work is service to teachers and students; but this service depends 
upon the efficiently organized book collection. Neither will be 
achieved without a more widespread realization of the time-con- 
suming nature of the school librarian’s multifarious duties. 


1. British Columbia. Department of Education. Programme of Studies for the 
Junior High Schools of British Columbia. Victoria, King’s Printer, 1936. p.183-192. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ORIENTATION 
FOR TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


NEVILLE V. SCARFE 


Dean, College of Education, University of 
British Columbia 


A library is now recognized as an integral, indispensable part of a 
modern school. It is certainly as necessary as classrooms, cafeterias 
and gymnasia in both the Elementary and the Secondary School. 
It is essential in view of the basic concept that the school exists to 
meet the needs of all children. Children are different in interests, 
needs and abilities. The schools must serve the average; the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped; the mentally gifted. The school 
library is the service centre of the school. It must serve all teachers, 
all pupils, all departments and all school activities. 

This service centre must become a laboratory where materials 
are used skillfully and effectively by students and teachers to en- 
rich class-work and to expand individual interests. It is an ideal 
place for displays, for consultation and group planning, for read- 
ing and reference and for acquiring library techniques. 

Boys and girls need to know how to locate information. They 
need to know how to sift and evaluate their findings and how to 
arrive at sound conclusions. These abilities can be developed with 
the proper use of the school library and with the help of an in- 
spired school librarian. 

Reading if carefully guided can satisfy many needs. It can pro- 
voke the new thoughts, new visions, new understandings necessary 
to the development of children into intelligent, literate adults 
with the character needed for our times. Guidance is stressed, but 
it must never develop into censorship. It must remain a matter of 
selection. The development of a critically enquiring mind is of 
great importance in separating poor ideas from good. It is here 
that the careful and tactful guidance of a librarian is funda- 
mental. 








To employ such a highly trained professional person as a lib- 
rarian and then to squander such abilities on policing a study hall 
is a travesty. It is also poor economy to burden the librarian with 
clerical and mechanical work which could be done by an untrained 
person. One of the great problems of our educational perspectives 
is to ensure that school administrators give librarians sufficient op- 
portunity to make the school library function. 

A school library’s main purpose should be to act as a source of 
accurate information. Students should be able to find quickly and 
conveniently, exact information, data or facts, unencumbered by 
other people’s thinking or interpretive pre-digestion. Then they 
should be required to think diligently and argue strenuously about 
the facts acquired from the library. These arguments and discus- 
sions should be so stimulating that they are anxious to return to 
the library to read those books which represent the thinking others 
have applied to the same problems. A school library should, there- 
fore, be filled with eager purposeful investigators. It should not 
be cluttered with vague ruminant types looking for a quick way 
out of a dilemma or an easy answer to a difficulty. Libraries are 
not labour-saving devices; they are thought-stimulating establish- 
ments. 

The whole planning of study in a classroom should be slanted 
towards the use of a library, not as a supplementary recreation 
room nor as an activity area to be used in spare time; but as the 
basic resource centre which provides materials for study, stimulus 
for thought, ideas and attitudes. The school library is not primar- 
ily designed to act as a source of amusement or as a recreation 
centre. Its enjoyment lies mainly in the enrichment of study and 
improvement of the mind. 

It will now be quite clear that school library orientation is an 
essential part of teacher training. If the philosophy already out- 
lined is accepted, the school library moves quite naturally into the 
centre of the educational process and is no longer peripheral. The 
school library is a means of stimulating further thought, deeper 
curiosity and greater enthusiasm. It is a place supplying an essen- 
tial need, a home of excited and active enquiry, a resort for con- 
firming and supporting the thought processes and the conclusions 
drawn from original thinking. 

The use of the library for recreational reading has been left till 
last. It is the time honoured means by which the librarian can help 
to establish for pupils the use of books as a life-long habit. Al- 
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though the chief emphasis has been on the essential character of 
the library-laboratory as the core of the learning process, it was 
not intended to deny the value of recreational reading. It was 
merely to claim that the library should not remain solely a centre 
for recreational reading. 

I know that the Department of Education emphasizes the im- 
portance of free reading through the agency of the school, ex- 
plaining that it gives direction and guidance and seeks to stimulate 
and encourage young people to reading an ever increasing quan- 
tity and an ever improving quality. These may be fine words but 
with the reluctant reader these things do not automatically hap- 
pen. It is in fact because of the reluctant reader that all adminis- 
trators should give the librarian the chance to try and establish a 
life-long habit and the joy that comes from resort to the comfort 
and friendship of books. 

Books add immeasurably to the richness of human life. When 
life is absorbing, books can enhance our sense of its significance. 
When life is difficult they can give us momentary release from 
trouble with a new insight into our problems or provide the rest 
and refreshment that we need. Books are the magic that can fill a 
dull life with joy. They see a whole new world opening before a 
drab background: a world in which the reader will be playing the 
master game. 

From these few words it should be quite clear that in the Uni- 
versity and particularly in the College of Education it is necessary 
to make available to the students a great library and also a great 
librarian who will do for them what he hopes they will do for 
children. When we have a new building for the College of Educa- 
tion we are planning to make our library-laboratory the unifying 
centre of the College. It will be the place to which students will 
repair for study, guidance and help and where they will be en- 
couragd to love books. By this means it is hoped to produce a fine 
group of teacher-librarians achieving a place of honour and dis- 
tinction in every school. 
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THE 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


F. P. LEVIRS 
Chief Inspector of Schools, B.C. Department of Education 


“It has been frequently stated that the library is the heart of the 
school.” So goes the first sentence of the short article on school 
libraries to be found in the Manual of the School Law,' that vol- 
ume which contains the Public Schools Act and the Rules and 
Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction under which our 
public schools are operated. The statement recognizes that within 
books is still stored most of the accumulated knowledge of the 
human race and that from the day a child enters school books 
should be a part of his environment—books that will furnish him 
with information, books that will lead him to appreciate his herit- 
age of literature, and books that will just be plain fun to read. 

Many years ago the Department of Education decided that 
school libraries should be encouraged, and it established a special 
library grant for that purpose. Any funds set aside for the purchase 
of library books were to be matched by this grant to the extent of 
the then not inconsiderable sum of fifty dollars to any one school 
in any one year. The result was not a happy one. Neither School 
Boards nor schools seemed to be interested to any great extent, or 
at least very few applications were received for the grant. I can 
still remember some thirty years ago asking the principal of a 
large metropolitan high school where the library was and being 
told that there was no library. Upon noticing my apparently crest- 
fallen appearance, he brightened up and solaced me, “But we have 
an encyclopaedia. Would you like to see it?” He went to his office, 
obiained a key, unlocked a cupboard and showed me with great 
pride a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in all its pristine glory, 
quite obviously unread. He then carefully explained to me that he 
had to keep it locked up, or the students would get it dirty! So the 
system of special grants did little to achieve its purpose. 
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It was therefore decided in 1946 to abolish the special grant 
and to accept the costs of maintaining school libraries as a regular 
part of instructional operating costs, which are shared by the Pro- 
vince. This measure, together with direct encouragement of school 
libraries through the system of accredited high schools and through 
official directives, led to renewed interest in them. In 1955, School 
Boards were advised that provision of library books should form 
part of their regular estimates and should be considered as a sep- 
arate item under instructional costs. As the resources and needs of 
school districts varied, it was not considered desirable to prescribe 
in any way the amounts to be expended, but the suggestion was 
made that a sum of approximately $1.00 to $1.50 per pupil en- 
rolled would be a reasonable amount to maintain a good book 
collection, exclusive of supplementary readers, in a school. 

In order to assist school librarians and principals in book selec- 
tion, a list? of authorized library books was prepared by a commit- 
tee of experienced school librarians. This list, first issued about 
1946, then revised and re-issued in 1955, is supplemented by a 
quarterly list of new selections. Books are listed as suitable for 
certain grade levels, and are classified according to the abridged 
Dewey decimal system. An accompanying manual was prepared 
for the use of teacher-librarians at the time of the first issue of the 
authorized list. To offer some direction to newer schools and to in- 
experienced librarians, some of the books are starred as being most 
suitable for first purchase. 

The authorized list is not wholly restrictive, although any school 
which contains all or nearly all of the titles contained in it would 
have a very good book collection indeed. The Public School Act 
prohibits the presence of any book of an immoral or sectarian 
character in a school library. The responsibility, therefore, for the 
presence of any book not on the authorized list must rest with the 
librarian and the principal of the school itself since it is a practical 
impossibility for the Department to review every book published. 
The Department can take ths responsibility only for those books 
it has authorized. 

All secondary schools of a reasonable size are now provided 
with library rooms of a suitable size to house their book collections 
and to provide reading and reference facilities for the proportion 
of their enrolment likely to use them at any one time. These rooms 
are normally equipped with shelves, tables and chairs and a loan 
desk, as well as working space for the librarian in charge. A card 
catalogue system is provided, not only to facilitate the use of the 
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book collection, but also to acquaint students with normal library 
procedures. Curricula provide for some instruction in these pro- 
cedures as part of the training afforded all students. 

In elementary schools, the classroom library is common, but the 
Department advocates in larger elementary schools a room suit- 
able as a central book repository. Such a room serves two purposes. 
From it are circulated the classroom collections, which must be 
changed frequently if they are to be of any great value. Secondly, 
it can be used for free circulation of books to individual pupils at 
noon-hours or after school where facilities are available. In many 
school districts one large elementary school library serves as a cen- 
tral library not only for its own classrooms but for smaller schools 
in its neighbourhood or in the whole school district, thus provid- 
ing school library service over a much larger area. 

All school librarians are primarily teachers, properly certificated 
as such, but with sufficient library training to operate the school 
library. Some, of course, have professional library certification as 
well, but most have taken summer courses as teacher-librarians. 
Until recently, the Department supplied this through its Summer 
School of Education. Now it has become a responsibility of the 
College of Education. 

The Department recognizes the position of teacher-librarian 
under its grant system. If a school enrolling five hundred or more 
pupils provides proper library facilities, the School Board may ap- 
ply to the Superintendent of Education for permission to appoint 
a teacher-librarian in addition to its normal staff. Under the same 
provision, district librarians may be appointed to take charge of 
the district libraries mentioned above. 

In one-room rural schools, if no other facilities are available, the 
Public Library Commission, which is also a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education, provides small libraries through its headquar- 
ters at Victoria and its branch offices at Prince George and Dawson 
Creek. This service is gradually being reduced as more facilities 
are being provided in local school districts. A second service by 
the Commission is the Open Shelf Division, increasingly used by 
students and teachers in outlying areas. The Teachers’ Professional 
Library is a special service provided to teachers only. 

One aspect of the Department's philosophy as it affects school 
libraries is best reported by quoting the official statement on page 
143 of the Manual of the School Law: 


School libraries should be designed primarily for the use of students, not only 
for reference purposes, but also for the purpose of interesting children in read- 
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ing for pleasure and profit. Such libraries cannot and should not expect to pro- 
vide all the reading wants of all children. They should, however, provide a 
sampling of attractive books at all grade levels so that children may be started 
in the reading habit. When such a habit has been established, the child should 
be encouraged to join a public library. In addition, the school library should 
provide those volumes necessary to supplement the text-books as sources of re- 
ference material for all courses taught in the school. 

One more thought will conclude this article. The library is the 
heart of the school, but the heart will only beat if the body of 
which it is a part desires to live. No outside force can compel it 
into any but a mechanical semblance of the pulsating source it 
should be. The Department provides the means for establishing ef- 
ficient school libraries, but their effective operation depends upon 
the interest and activity of the local school administration and of 
the librarian in charge. The proof of effectiveness of operation is 
a school where the students read, where they use the library not 
just in periods set aside for that purpose or in seeking facts to sat- 
isfy demands for set assignments, but at noon-hour and after 
school for recreative enjoyment and for satisfaction of their own 
divine curiosity as to what and how and why. 


1. British Columbia. Department of Education. Manual of the School Law and 
School Regulations. Victoria, Queen's Printer, 1955. 


2. British Columbia. Department of Education. Division of Curriculum. Library 
Books Authorized for Use in the Public Schools of British Columbia. Victoria, 
Queen's Printer, 1955. 
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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG MODERNS 


Fun with Words 


By William Berger. A wonderful alphabet 
book for young children. A coloured picture 
and sentence accompany each word. Already 
available in German, French, Spanish, 
Italian and American editions. $3.00. 


Perilous Prairie 
By Dickson Reynolds. ‘‘ Perilous Prairie 
hits a new high in excellence. It is one of 
the best juveniles ever published by a 
Canadian.’’ — William Arthur Deacon in 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto. $3.00. 


Tonty of the Iron Hand 


By Fred Swayze. This story of Tonty and 
La Salle is a heartening tale of loyalty in 
times of intrigue, and savage Indian war- 
fare from Quebec to the Mississippi. $3.50. 


Brook Watson of Beausejour 


By C. A. M. Edwards, author of Son of the 
Mohawks (Radisson). Exploits of Brook 
Watson around Fort Beausejour, N.S. Once 
a penniless English orphan, he eventually 
became Lord Mayor of London and a 
baronet. $3.50. 


The Young Surveyor 


By Olive Knox. ‘‘ Well written .. . dealing 
in romantic fashion with the C.P.R. survey 
route of Edward Jarvis, 1874-1875 .. . It is 
excellent reading for young people.’’—Crag 
and Canyon, Banff, Alberta. $3.00. 
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STANDARDS 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WALTER LANNING 


Director, Curriculum Laboratory, College 
of Education, University of British Columbia 


School library standards are essential for the guidance of librarian 
and administrator alike. The librarian needs this measuring device 
for stimulation and as a common meeting ground with adminis- 
tration. Administrators in particular—principals, inspectors, trus- 
tees and all others who directly and indirectly administer the 
school—require accepted standards as a guide for evaluating the 
adequacy of the library facilities and services in their schools. 

As our textbooks tell us, standards are of two types: qualitative 
and quantitative. Qualitative standards as applied to the school 
library make it possible: one, to carry out the philosophy of a de- 
partment of education regarding the place of the library in the 
school and to realize the objectives of the school library pro- 
gramme; ¢wo, to increase demand for certification and to encour- 
age employment of a greater number of more adequately trained 
librarians; three, to improve the quality, and increase the appro- 
priateness, of library resources; four, to plan functional library 
quarters. Quantitative standards make it possible to require such 
desiderata as: one, minimum training time for teacher-librarians; 
two, minimum size of basic collections of library materials includ- 
ing recommended number of books per pupil; three, minimum 
number of readers to be accommodated as well as maximum num- 
ber of readers for a given space; four, minimum appropriation per 
pupil; five, set specifications for the physical library. 
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Standards or recommendations for measuring the adequacy and 
efficiency of the school library have been established for some time 
in British Columbia schools. They are currently set forth in the 
1956 Library Manual for the Public Schools of British Columbia,' 
the Administrative Bulletin,? and the Manual of the School Law 
and School Regulations.’ For some years, also, the Department of 
Education has stated in general terms its philosophy concerning 
the place of the library in the school and the library’s potential ser- 
vices to pupil and teacher. This philosophy was presented with 
some fulness on p. 128 of the Programme of Studies for the Senior 
High Schools of British Columbia 

A constantly-changing social order has brought about a realization of the impor- 

tance of the library as an integral part of public education. As the modern con- 

ception of education recognizes the effective performance of the library, no 
school can expect to function adequately without one. In the modern school, 
with its various functions and widening range of activities, the integrating factor 
is the library. The entire complex organization is unified when the library gives 
vital service to all departments, and becomes the focal point of all activities of 
the school. 
The statement goes on to emphasize the importance of the lib- 
rary’s services in the enrichment of the curriculum and the supply- 
ing of materials for informational and recreational reading, saying 
in part: 

The socialized curriculum requires that the primary function of the library . . . 

is to complement and to vitalize the content of the work of the classroom . . . 

Thus the full functioning of the library is achieved when it promotes activities 

which lead to the formation of lifelong habits of reading for information, re- 

creation, and inspiration. 

Four years later as full a statement was supplied on p. 203 of 
the 1945 Programme of Studies for the Junior High Schools of 
British Columbia: 

As new methods in school techniques are developed, the school library becomes 

more and more the centre of the activities of the school. New curricula and 

modern methods make demands which can be met only by adequate library ser- 
vice within the school itself. The library is the heart of the school and as such 
its influence radiates to every department . . . Moreover, the library not only 
furnishes reference and supplementary material which is an essential part of this 
instruction, but provides for extra-curricular interests and activities which have 
become so important a part of the modern school . . . Of equal importance is 

the function of the library in providing recreational reading . . . 

The place of the library in the elementary school was presented 
on p. 223 of the 1943 Programme of Studies for the Elementary 
Schools of British Columbia: 

In a modern scheme of education greater attention must be given to the school 


library than has been given in the past. No programme is complete which does 
not provide definite opportunity for the development of wide reading interests 
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and the cultivation of a discriminating taste in books . . . Modern methods re- 
uire the use of books and other printed matter covering a wide field . . . He 
tthe pupil] must be taught where to find whatever he may need to know. The 
school library is the place where material is available and where necessary in- 
struction may be given . . . Through the daily use of books for reference and 
pleasure reading the child will acquire habits of study and a taste for reading 
which will carry over into adult life. 
All three of the programmes of study, senior, junior, and elemen- 
tary, included a listing of the general objectives of the school 
library. 

With the publication of the Administrative Bulletin,? 1950, the 
school library experienced a temporary setback when “Library” 
was removed from the list of constants in the new curriculum. 
However, the Administrative Bulletin,? 1951, reversed this deci- 
sion (p. 22) in the directive: 

In grades 9 to 12 inclusive Library is a constant in the curriculum and ade- 

quate provision for library work must be made. The Principal should arrange 

and ensure that all teachers of English, Social Studies, Science and Effective 

Living [now Health and Personal Development] programme their classes to the 

library monthly, if administratively possible . . . The Librarian . . . in coopera- 

tion with the Teacher should plan an instructional, informational and recrea- 
tional reading programme which will best meet the needs of the individual and 
of the group as a whole. 

At this time also qualitative standards were stated quite fully 
but in general rather than specific terms under the heading of 
“Essentials of a Good School Library” and reference was made to 
suggested quantitative and qualitative standards as set forth in the 
Library Manual for the Public Schools of British Columbia’ (1949 
edition). 

The Administrative Bulletins, 1952-57, have left unchanged the 
general directions and recommendations presented in the Bulletin 
for 1951-52 but omit the section “Essentials of a Good School 
Library”. The Manual,’ 1955 edition, now contains beside the 
page of “Standards for School Libraries”, appended to this article, 
a section “The School Library” (unpaged preface) taken from the 
Manual of the School Law and School Regulations’ and present- 
ing in brief and general terms the latest principles and recom- 
mendations of the Department of Education as applied to libraries 
in elementary and secondary schools. In part these read: 

It has been frequently stated that the library is the heart of the school. The 

provision of books for school libraries should form a regular part of the estim- 

ates of any School Board, and should be considered as a separate item under 
instructional costs. The amounts to be expended will vary with the resources of 

a school district, but, as a rough guide to finance chairman, an amount of ap- 

proximately $1 to $1.50 per pupil, exclusive of supplementary readers, is sug- 


gested. 
A central library with at least a part-time trained librarian in charge should 
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form a part of each large secondary school. In elementary schools the library 

should be organized on a classroom basis, but there should be a room sufficiently 

large to act as a repository for the main book collection. Classroom libraries 
should be circulated frequently to ensure maximum, efficient use. In some school 
districts it will be feasible for the library of a large, central elementary school 

to understake the circulation of books among outlying schools. In such cases, a 

teacher-librarian with some specific library training will be found necessary. 

School libraries should be designed primarily for the use of students, not only 
for reference purposes, but also for the purpose of interesting children in reading 
for pleasure and profit. Such libraries cannot and should not expect to provide 
all the reading wants of all children. They should, however, provide a sampling 
of attractive books at all grade levels so that children may be started in the 
reading habit. When such a habit has been established, the child should be en- 
couraged to join a public library. In addition, the school library should provide 
those volumes necessary to supplement the text-books as sources of reference 
material for all courses taught in the school. 

School library standards, like other standards, require revision. 
They are instruments to help improve teaching and learning and 
as such they have to be revised so that they may serve a constantly 
changing curriculum. Certainly librarians, administrators and 
teachers should see that standards, as necessary instruments for 
checking the adequacy and effectiveness of the library in the total 
school programme, are up-to-date. On this count the “Standards 
for School Libraries,” as set up in the Library Manual for the Pub- 
lic Schools of British Columbia,' need revision, for, although the 
Manual is dated 1949 and 1955, its recommendations are based 
upon standards formulated some years carlier. It should be noted 
that any revision which is undertaken should mirror the increased 
emphasis upon qualitative criteria and decreased emphasis upon 
comparison of libraries in different schools. Most standards are 
quantitative rather than qualitative since qualitative standards are 
difficult to devise and to apply. And the philosophy of standards 
should not be a comparative one: each school must be evaluated 
individually in regard to its particular situation and programme 
and any set of provincial standards should be adaptable to this 
local situation. 

Important as revision may seem, priority must be given the im- 
plementation of the standards as they now stand. True these stan- 
dards are in part out-of-date, contradictory and vague; true they 
need clarification and re-appraisal. However, in most instances our 
schools would be doing well if they adopted and conformed with 
the current standards. This is the immediate need. Despite the fact 
that school libraries are well established and giving good service 
in a commendable number of British Columbia communities, in 
other parts of the province the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Education receive only slight attention or are honoured 
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by lip service only. Noteworthy is the need for librarians with 
training and with time to provide good library service; of more 
full-time librarians and fewer teacher-librarians; of ‘‘library-mind- 
ed” administrators; of better library quarters and larger book col- 
lections. 

Undoubtedly the most fruitful means of realizing these needs is 
the orientating of administrators and teachers to the place of the 
library and its potential services in the school. For, convinced of 
the key role that the library can play, they will acquaint themselves 
with the standards concerned and seek to apply them with dilig- 
ence and enthusiasm. (This all-important orientation as it applies 
to teachers-in-training and to the future administrators among 
them is discussed in this issue of the Quarterly by Dean Neville 
Scarfe.) 

The school librarian, too, has a part in achieving the standards 
he seeks. He should do his best to make manifest the importance 
of the library in the school programme. He should so conduct the 
library that any inadequacies of time, equipment and resources 
and his inability under these limitations to give the services ex- 
pected of him will be made apparent. Then administrator and 
teacher, cognizant of the library's potential role and its present 
deficiencies, will add their efforts toward ensuring the library its 
rightful place. 

Obstacles in the way of adopting standards are chiefly unaware- 
ness; i.e., the lack of orientation already emphasized, and inertia. 
Doubtless, too, there exist a certain skepticism regarding standards 
and a reluctance to accept them. Good standards are often discour- 
aging to the smaller, and to the less affluent, library. Sometimes, 
also, there may exist a confusion of standards with standardiza- 
tion. However, critics should realize that a standard is simply a 
desirable—and attainable—goal, in the case of British Columbia 
school libraries a spur toward “the properly constituted, properly 
functioning” school library that the Department of Education de- 
sires. 

The Department is currently considering a revision of the Lib- 
rary Manual' and the standards contained in it. Can the revised 
recommendations be given more authority than they now exert? 
These standards will seek to give clarification and guidance, to 
recommend and to set a goal, but without the authoritative back- 
ing of the Department they cannot be sure of success. Thus there 
is indicated the need of some judicious prodding, as well as of 
suggestion and guidance, on the part of our provincial administra- 
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tion whose business it should be to assure the adoption of its own 
standards. Here they are, in summary, as expressed on p. 22 of the 
1951 Administrative Bulletin? 


A GOOD SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD BE 


—an adequate collection of educational aids, comprising books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, maps, pictures, slides, recordings; adequately housed and ade- 
quately serviced 


—administered by a trained librarian of ability and enthusiasm who is given the 
opportunity to realize the objectives of a modern school library 


—used to the greatest extent by teachers oriented to the use of books and lib- 
raries and to the services that the school library can provide, and working in 
close co-operation with the librarian toward an enriched curriculum and a 
successful classroom programme 


—used regularly by all students, who will become acquainted with the use of 
books and libraries, and be guided through informational and recreational 
reading to the development of the inquiring mind and to the use of books and 
libraries as a life-long habit. 

Thus, the goal; how uneven the efforts to reach it are indicated 
by Mr. Darling's spot check (see “Impressions of British Colum- 
bia School Libraries” in this issue of the Quarterly.) To paraphrase 
the Department’s own directive, as stated in the 1950 Administra- 
tive Bulletin,? it would seem that some evaluation of existing lib- 
rary situations should be undertaken. In the meantime there is 
little room for complacency on the part of the better organized 
and better functioning school libraries; for others, there is urgent 
need for action and improvement. 





1. British Columbia. Department of Education. Division of Curriculum. Library 
Manual for the Public Schools of British Columbia. Victoria, Queen's Printer, 
1955. 

2. British Columbia. Department of Education. Division of Curriculum. Adminis- 
trative Bulletin. 1950-. Victoria, Queen’s Printer. 

3. British Columbia. Department of Education. Manual of the School Law and 
School Regulations. Victoria, Queen's Printer, 1957. 

4. British Columbia. Department of Education. Programme of Studies for the 
Senior High Schools of British Columbia. Victoria, King’s Printer, 1941. (High 
School Curriculum Bulletin Series, No. 1) 


5. British Columbia. Department of Education. Programme of Studies for the 
Junior High Schools of British Columbia, Victoria, Queen's Printer, 1945. 

6. British Columbia. Department of Education. Division of Curriculum. Programme 
of Studies for the Elementary Schools of British Columbia. Victoria, King’s 
Printer, 1941. 
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SIZE 


BOOKS 


LIBRARIAN 





100 or fewer 
students. 


A Collection averaging 
five to seven books for 
each student. In the 
smaller schools, a 

larger number of books 
per student is needed. 
Three or more perlodicals. 


An alert teacher interested 
in books who directs the 
children to books and 
provides an opportunity 
daily for reading. 





100 to 500 
students. 


500 to 3,000 books 
Five to ten periodicals 


A teacher-librarian who has 
completed at least 6 
semester hours of training 
in library science, and who 
devotes a definite number 
of periods each day 

to the library. 


=. 





500 to 1,000 
students 


3,000 to 5,000 books. 
Ten or more periodicals 


A teacher-librarian or a 
full-time librarian with the 
qualifications, education 
background, and salary 
status of a teacher, and 24 
to 30 semester hours in an 
accredited library school; 
one or two years’ 
experience in teaching or 
in public-library work 
with children is desirable 


al 





1,000 or more 
students. 


5,000 or more books 


Twenty or more periodicals 


Same requirements as above. 


— ~ 


STANDARDS 
FOR 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


from Library Manual for the Public Schools of British Columbia 


BOOK 
APPROPRIATION 


ORGANIZATION 


HOUSING 
EQUIPMENT 





$500 provides about 200 


volumes, including a 
encyclopaedia for ele 
mentary students. |! 
one- or two-room sc 
$25 per teacher ann 


n 


n 


ch 


ols 


sally 


Accession record and 
adequate charging 
system. 


One library table in each 
classroom, large enough to 
accommodate six students; 
six comfortable chairs, 
proper height; one small 
open book-shelf to shelve 
books not in use and 

the encyclopaedia. 





— . 


$715 provides about 


300 


volumes for the first 


purchase of a basic 
collection 


Accession record, 
shelf-list, card 
catalogue, and 
adequate charging 
system. 


Separate classroom equipped 
with tables, chairs, ard 
open shelves. 





60 cents to $1 per student 
annually for books will 
provide for growth. The 
appropriation per student 
should be larger in smalier 
schools than in larger 


schools 


Same requirements 
as above. 


Reading-room large enough 
to seat forty to fifty 
students. Allow 5 feet 
between tables. 
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Same requirements 


is 


above 


Same requirements 
as above. 


Reading-room seating at 
least 10 per cent. of the 
enrolment, together with 
a work-room and a 
conference room, 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
IN VANCOUVER 


MURIEL CARRUTHERS 
Librarian, Schools Department, Vancouver Public Library 


In Vancouver the School Board and the Public Library have 
evolved a program of school library service which seems to be 
unique in Canada. This program consists of two separate but 
closely coordinated plans, one for elementary school libraries and 
the other for high school libraries. 

The plan for the elementary schools, adopted in 1939, owes 
much of its success to Owen J. Thomas, at that time Inspector of 
Elementary Schools, Hugh N. MacCorkindale, then Superintend- 
ent of Schools, and the late E. S. Robinson, Director of the Van- 
couver Public Library. Convinced of the need for a definite pro- 
gram of school library service, the three officials examined systems 
in other places and appointed a committee of teachers and second- 
ary school librarians to give their point of view. They then worked 
out a cooperative arrangement which, in addition to providing the 
desired service, was acceptable to the School and Library Boards, 
and which has required only minor changes since. 

The plan provides for a basic collection of books in each school, 
under the direction of a teacher-librarian and maintained by an 
annual grant from the School Board, and a supplementary pool 
collection in the Public Library from which each school borrows 
on a per capita basis. A Schools Department is set up in the Public 
Library to house the pool collection and a librarian put in charge 
to coordinate the various services. The School Board pays for the 
books, staff, and supplies, while the Public Library provides the 
central quarters and library facilities. All books for the schools’ 
basic collections and the pool collection are ordered and pro- 
cessed, and, when necessary, bound, by the Public Library. 

Two committees were set up when the plan was first put into 
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operation. The first, a standing committee of elementary and sec- 
ondary school librarians and the Head of the Catalogue Depart- 
ment of the Public Library, dealt with all problems pertaining to 
cataloguing, and prepared an adaptation of the Dewey Decimal 
System for use in the schools, lists of subject headings for picture 
and vertical files, and the Librarians’ Handbook which describes 
the organization of the Schools Department and explains the pro- 
cedures to be followed. 

The second committee, the School Library Committee, which 
still functions, is made up of the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, the librarian in charge of the Schools Department, and 
representatives from the Public Library and the schools. This com- 
mittee meets every month of the school year, deals with matters 
of policy and any problems that arise, takes part in book selection 
for the pool collection, and reviews new books. The Basic Book 
List, a book selection guide for school librarians, was compiled by 
this Committee, and is kept up to date by annual supplements and 
frequent revision. 

In spending the annual grant from the School Board on the 
school’s basic collection, the librarian is expected to fill the most 
urgent needs of the school and is strongly advised to consider for 
first purchase the books on the Basic List. The order should in- 
clude books to supplement the curriculum, books to appeal to the 
unenthusiastic reader, and books of literary merit. A portion of 
the grant is allotted for classroom collections for the kindergarten 
and primary classes, the books for these collections being chosen 
by the teachers from a separate list. 

Many schools spend money of their own on library books; in 
some years the total amount spent by individual schools is very 
close to the amount of the School Board grants, as the library is a 
favourite project of Parent Teacher Associations. These books, 
too, are ordered and processed by the Public Library, the school 
paying the difference between net and list price for this service. 

Books for the pool collection are chosen by the School Library 
Committee from titles submitted by the librarian in charge of the 
Schools Department after careful perusal of the book reviewing 
periodicals. Frequent checks are made of new editions of the 
Children’s Catalog and the A.L.A. Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades, lists of best books of the year, award books, 
and others, to be sure that no books of merit have been over- 
looked. Teachers and librarians are invited to participate in the 
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selection of books and all suggestions are carefully considered by 
the Committee. 

In the fall each school is allotted a quota from the pool collec- 
tion of 200 to 500 books. In selecting the books, the librarian tries 
to find material to compensate for any inadequacies in the school’s 
basic collection, new material in various fields, and books to ex- 
amine for suitability for inclusion in a basic order, as well as old 
favourites. When all schools have received their quotas, librarians 
may take out extra books to fill certain specific needs, to augment 
a smaller collection, as in a new school, or merely to stimulate 
reading by the introduction of new titles. They may, at any time, 
exchange books that are slow-moving, or have served their pur- 
pose, such as Christmas books, for more timely titles or others 
that may prove more useful. In June all books from the pool col- 
lection are returned to the Schools Department where they are 
checked and mended and prepared for redistribution. 

This plan for elementary school library service has five import- 
ant characteristics. The first is the close cooperation between the 
schools and the children’s librarians in the public library system. 
Membership on the School Library Committee of the Coordinator 
of Work with Boys and Girls and a children’s librarian from a 
branch library makes for a better understanding and appreciation 
of the problems met by each in working toward the same goal. In 
addition the librarian in charge of the Schools Department at- 
tends the book meetings of the Boys’ and Girls’ Department and 
participates in the reviews and discussions of their books. The 
second feature is a teacher-librarian in every school. Book deposits 
or classroom collections are not enough; there must be someone 
who knows the books and the children and is interested in finding 
the right book for the right child. Third is the wide participation 
of the teacher-librarians in deciding on routine procedures and 
matters of policy, which prevents the organization from becoming 
static or being dominated by any one person. Fourth is the cen- 
tralized ordering and processing of books, which not only is eco- 
nomical but also achieves consistency in cataloguing. This done, 
the librarian is freed for reading guidance and reference work. 
Finally, there is the pool collection, which gives each school access 
to a greater variety of titles and allows each the use of a greater 
number of volumes than would otherwise be possible. 

Since the Schools Department was first established, there has 
always been a high school librarian on the School Library Com- 
mittee, the idea being that such representation would ensure that 
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the policies and procedures adopted for the elementary schools 
would be acceptable to the secondary schools as well, should they 
eventually become part of the Schools Department. 

In 1953, the School Board signed an agreement for the high 
school libraries. Since that time, their books have been ordered 
and catalogued by the Public Library at a cost of one-third of the 
net price of the books. The binding is a separate charge, paid from 
each individual school’s annual grant. 

The centralized ordering and cataloguing has freed the high 
school librarians for other duties. They now have more time for 
reading guidance and reference work with the students, and the 
preparation of bibliographies and other services to the staff. 

Perhaps a pool collection will be the next step in the develop- 
ment of the high school libraries, although the diversity of courses 
offered in the secondary schools necessitates a greater emphasis on 
their basic collections. 

So far all the advantages mentioned have been to the schools. 
What does the Public Library gain from this agreement? Prestige 
—the system has been cited far and wide as an outstanding ex- 
ample of cooperation, the satisfaction that even in districts not 
yet served by branch or bookmobile, children are not without some 
library service, and, most important of all, an ever-increasing num- 
ber of patrons, who, but for the influence of the school libraries, 
might never have gone on to use the services of the Public Library. 

Working in the Schools Department, one cannot help thinking 
that a similar type of organization might be the solution for the 
library problem of the smaller schools in British Columbia. A 
school library department in the Department of Education, under 
a coordinator of school library work, could serve as a centre for the 
ordering and processing of books. There could also be a pool col- 
lection, which would function much as does the Open Shelf of the 
Public Library Commission, or might work in cooperation with 
the Commission in the distribution of books. It would seem that 
the best solution for these small schools is to have books sent out 
ready for use and a coordinator to help and advise on matters of 
book selection and library procedures. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 
IN SCHOOL SERVICE 


JEANETTE SARGENT 


Branch Librarian, Public Library Commission 
Prince George, B.C. 


Library service is available to many schools in the province 
through the headquarters of the Public Library Commission and 
its two branches in Dawson Creek and Prince George. The number 
of schools now serviced is not as great as it was two years ago 
since the Victoria and Prince George libraries have had to reduce 
their services to all but one-room schools. Dawson Creek contin- 
ues to provide books to all schools within its territory including 
those lying within city and village boundaries. 

The extent of the service in each of the Public Library Commis- 
sion libraries has evolved to meet the differing needs of the ter- 
ritories. Headquarters at Victoria first commenced service to all 
school libraries throughout the entire province. Modest collections 
were sent out to any school that requested books. Following the 
publishing of the 1927 survey of library service’ in the province, 
service to schools became an integral part of the Commission’s 
program. At the present time Victoria sends out sixty-volume col- 
lections to schools not already served by the branches or the re- 
gional libraries. 

The Prince George Branch serves an area approximately two 
hundred miles wide and seven hundred miles long. Many of the 
schools had barely enough pupils to keep open when the branch 
was instituted. If one family moved, a school closed and, in sequel, 
another would open where the same family settled. This pattern 
resembled guey ducks playing hide-and-seek. Library books found 
cramped quarters in cupboards and library collections consisted 
too often of many copies of a single set. 
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It was suggested that pooling and exchanging the books from 
the schools might equalize and enlarge these inadequate collec- 
tions. Distribution of the numerous sets of Dent’s Canadian His- 
tory Readers among the schools would mean fresh titles in their 
places. A book pool could provide the needed books to a school 
strained by a sudden increase in enrolment. Co-operative buying 
would necessitate regular expenditure and would facilitate better 
and more varied selection by a trained librarian. 

The experiment was begun after agreement was reached be- 
tween the Inspectors and the Public Library Commission. The 
participating schools were scattered over a wide area. With the 
later organization of larger school districts, this spotty service 
could not function adequately. It was decided to expand and in- 
clude all one-room schools in seven districts in the co-operative 
library scheme. Difficulties arose because many schools which had 
expanded beyond one room continued to receive library service. 
The situation was further complicated by the fact that many two- 
room schools were not participating in the pool while larger 
neighbouring schools retained their membership. It was evident 
that the school service given by the Public Library Commission 
needed to be reappraised. It was finally ruled that Victoria and 
Prince George would discontinue service to all but one-room 
schools. 

The Dawson Creek Branch opened with cooperative library 
service to schools as its main objective. In common with the North- 
Central Branch it provided the schools with all books except ency- 
clopedias, dictionairies and text books. The close proximity of a 
number of schools has made it possible for teachers to visit and 
receive additional books and professional assistance on reference 
and curriculum projects. Smaller book collecticas but more fre- 
quent exchanges have meant more complete coverage and more 
useful service. 

Because of its great area and subsequent difficulties of commun- 
ication, the North-Central Branch has relied on larger shipments 
of one hundred or more books to meet curriculum and enrolment 
needs. Additional recreational loans of forty to fifty volumes are 
made for periods of three months throughout the year. Reference 
service is provided by both branches either directly or through the 
mail to all teachers of both one-room and larger schools. 

Teachers of schools served from Victoria may visit the Schools 
Department of the Traveling Library at the Commission head- 
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quarters. They may also use the Teachers Professional Library in 
the Open Shelf Department and the large, well-organized picture 
file. 

The outlook remains dark for the majority of schools of two 
or more rooms. Book collections are negligible; purchasing is 
spasmodic and, to quote one teacher, “there seems to be no con- 
cern, no interest.” School secretaries and teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to reach consistently the standards of a trained librarian. 
The rapid growth of schools throughout the province poses a 
problem that requires better organization and more trained per- 
sonnel. 

The comment in the 1950 edition of the Programme for Library 
Development® prepared by the Public Library Commission still 
merits consideration: “. . . in view of the fact that school libraries 
are a prime and essential responsibility of public school authori- 
ties, a Provincial Director of School Libraries should be appointed 
to establish standards for adequate school library service, and to 
co-ordinate and supervise a Province-wide school library pro- 
gramme.” The 1956 revision’ of this Programme includes the fol- 
lowing: “The provision of adequate libraries in schools is a press- 
ing problem and should receive further study.” This may prove to 
be a more realistic recommendation and, if implemented, lead to 
the establishment of more complete and adequate school library 
service in British Columbia. 

1. British Columbia. Public Library Commission. British Columbia Library Survey 
. . . 1927-28. Victoria, King’s Printer, 1929. 


2. British Columbia. Public Library Commission. Programme for Library Develop- 
ment in British Columbia. Victoria, King’s Printer, 1950, p. 8. 


3. British Columbia. Public Library Commission. Programme for Library Develop- 
ment in British Columbia, 1956. Victoria, Public Library Commission, 1957, p. 8. 
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RELATION OF 
THE REGIONAL LIBRARY 
TO THE SCHOOL 


RONALD LEY 
Head, Fraser Valley Regional Library 


The relationship between the regional library and the school lib- 
rary began in the Fraser Valley in 1930, when the Carnegie De- 
monstration was inaugurated. Service to elementary schools was 
an integral part of the demonstration plan and from its inception 
to the end of the demonstration period, 30 September, 1934, 
twenty-four elementary schools were receiving library service. The 
book allocations were approximately one book per pupil and were 
changed three times during the school year. When the local muni- 
cipalities took over the administration of the Library in 1934 the 
policy of providing school library service was continued. 

In 1935 the Board of Management of the Fraser Valley Union 
Library approached the Department of Education with a proposal 
that the Department share the annual cost of school library service 
on a fifty-fifty basis, plus one-half of the cost of stocking new 
school deposits. A similar resolution had been adopted by the 
Fraser Valley branch of the School Trustees’ Association and a 
combined delegation from the Board of Management and the 
Trustees’ Association went to the Minister of Education. In Nov- 
ember, 1935, the Fraser Valley Teachers’ Institute passed a sup- 
porting resolution and a committee appointed by the Provincial 
Government to report on school library conditions throughout the 
province endorsed the recommendation. The success of these ef- 
forts was apparent in the spring of 1936 when the Provincial 
Legislature granted the Department of Education power to share 
the cost of school library service with the regional libraries. This 
was implemented in 1938 by a grant of $696 to the Fraser Valley 
Regional Library to assist in serving forty-four elementary schools. 

From this small beginning the policy of government financial 
assistance for school library service has been continued to the pre- 
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sent day. For the first time, in 1946, the schools grants were chan- 
nelled through the Public Library Commission instead of coming 
directly from the Department of Education. Since that time these 
grants to the regional libraries have been part of the Public Lib- 
rary Commission’s annual budget. 

A new estimate of school library costs, drawn up in 1951, set 
the figure at $1 per pupil and this is shared equally between the 
Public Library Commission and the regional libraries. At that 
time, also, the practice of making lump-sum grants towards the 
cost of stocking new school deposits was discontinued, the entire 
grant being computed on a straight 50c per pupil basis. In 1957 
the Fraser Valley Regional Library received $11,462 as one-half 
the cost of serving 22,924 pupils in 147 elementary schools. 

The Okanagan Regional Library serves approximately sixty 
schools, mainly elementary, the secondary schools served including 
only those to which service has been given for some time, or which 
have a special need. The Vancouver Island Regional Library 
serves sixty elementary schools and supplements the collections in 
four secondary schools.’ 

In addition to the book collections, changed three times a year, 
supplementary services are rendered to the schools by the regional 
libraries. These include such activities as classroom talks by the 
children’s librarian and talks to Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Teachers’ reserve shelves are maintained at regional headquarters 
from which teachers may obtain material on special subjects of 
study, and periodically bulletins of library information are circul- 
ated to teachers. Another project, aimed at preserving some kind 
of contact with young readers during school vacation, has been 
the Summer Leisure Reading Clubs. This program, instituted in 
1953, is operated in conjunction with the B.C. Parent-Teacher 
Federation. Membership cards and lapel buttons, obtained from 
the Federation, are issued to the children, who are required to list 
the books they read on the membership cards. At the end of the 
summer prizes are awarded in the various age groups for the best 
letter describing the books. Each prize is a book of the winner's 
own choice. 

We have noted that when school library service began the size 
of the book collections was based on one book per pupil. Unfor- 
tunately, this is no longer so; today the number of books in each 


1. British Columbia. Public Library Commission Report, 1956. Victoria, Queen's 
Printer, 1957. 
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deposit is approximately sixty percent of the number of pupils. 
The reason for this is the tremendous growth of school enrol- 
ments. During the past ten years the school population of the 
Fraser Valley has increased more than four-fold—from 5,174 in 
1948 to 22,924 in 1957. 

To keep pace with this burgeoning school population would in- 
volve a huge increase in library budget and staff. This is not justi- 
fied because, primarily, the provision of books in schools is not a 
true function of the regional libraries. When the service was be- 
gun many years ago the intention was to provide much-needed 
reading material to small rural schools where none was available. 
Today it has become a monster sapping the resources of the re- 
gional libraries, which should properly be used to provide library 
service through branches and bookmobiles. The regional libraries’ 
share of school library costs is, in effect, a supplementary school 
tax, whereas it should be spent on public library service. 

The provision of books in schools should be the responsibility 
of the school boards, with provincial government assistance if 
needed. Funds for this purpose should be included in each school 
board’s budget and the service should be under the direction of a 
school librarian or library director. Many local school boards are 
now making money available for general reading material in their 
elementary schools. Granted, at the moment, this varies consider- 
ably from district to district, but already there is a certain amount 
of overlapping with the service provided by the regional libraries. 

The time is overdue for a revision of school library conditions 
throughout the province. Perhaps the PNLA Library Develop- 
men Survey will point out the path to be followed. Some years ago 
the B.C. Library Association, in conjunction with the B.C. Teach- 
ers Federation, recommended the appointment of a director of 
school libraries within the Department of Education. This should 
be done, the responsibility for school libraries should be placed 
upon the school boards, and the financial grants now made to the 
regional libraries should be passed along to the school boards. 
The regional libraries would lose 50c per pupil but they would 
gain an equivalent amount, now spent on schools, for their own 
general library purposes. 

I should, perhaps, make it clear that the opinions expressed 
above are the writer's own, after ten years’ experience in the re- 
gional field, and do not, necessarily, reflect the official attitude of 
any regional library board. 
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For the Sake of Argument: 
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SAM ROTHSTEIN 
Assistant Librarian, University of British Columbia 


School libraries have seldom been accused of wasting money, but 
that may be only because they have almost never had any. Up to 
now the battle has been to obtain for schools the irreducible mini- 
mum in library service: enough books to be called a “collection”, 
a room to house them, and a person with sufficient professional 
training to feel comfortable in their charge. But when these aims 
have been achieved, when schools have the basic equipment for 
good library service, what then? The problem of that future will 
be to decide what kind of service is good. 

Many a librarian can tell us—in glowing terms, too—all the 
purposes that a school library might serve: education, recreation, 
information and the rest. But which of these is the most appro- 
priate for the school library? This writer says information and 
this article seeks to prove it. 

The arguments for this position are just three in number: one, 
that a chief purpose of schooling is to give students the desire and 
ability to learn; two, that detailed, reliable information is indis- 
pensable to critical thinking and that such information is best 
gained from books; three, that the most effective role of the lib- 
rarian is to serve as the guide to the means of acquiring informa- 
tion. 

The truth of the first argument seems self-evident. Schools do 
not pretend to equip students with all the factual knowledge they 
will need for the conduct of careers and the exercise of informed 
citizenship. In any case, facts are soon superseded by other facts. 
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As one school superintendent has put it, 
Learning is recognized as a lifelong process. Even if a genius could learn in 

a school all there is to know about everything, he could be out of school only a 

short time before the accumulation of new knowledge would make him a back 

number. The only solution is to develop in each individual the ability to find 
further information and knowledge on his own.! 

Facts themselves are ephemeral, but the realization of the value 
of reliable information and the technique of obtaining it—these 
are the lasting gifts that the school can confer on the student. 
They become his for the taking when his teachers and his every- 
day experience at school show him that the library is “the best 
place to find out’. 

“Best” is a strong word and there are many who would grant no 
such pre-eminence to books and periodicals as the means for gain- 
ing information. Certainly radio, television and motion pictures 
have a vividness and an immediacy in communication that print 
lacks. But even conceding to the newer media their full potential 
in the educational process, the book still retains its traditional sup- 
remacy as the vehicle of knowledge. Books provide the indispens- 
able details necessary for the thorough examination of a problem 
—details which the mass media gloss over or omit entirely. More 
important, only books provide real opportunity for assessment and 
checking. Reading is an individual experience and the contents 
of the printed page are taken in at the pace set by the individual's 
needs and wishes; he has time to evaluate, digest, compare, in 
short to do the active thinking about the material which makes it 
really his own. By contrast, the audio-visual media aim primarily 
at the mass audience—the material sets the pace and the recipi- 
ent’s role is essentially passive. He may absorb the contents but he 
cannot contradict them; his only means of dispute with the ma- 
terial is to turn the program off. 

All this suggests that the library will do best to concentrate on 
the function that books fulfil best—the communication of inform- 
ation. Other agencies and other media can well satisfy the need 
for recreation and even for intellectual stimulation, but only the 
library can place before the student and citizen the full array of 
facts and views needed for real intellectual development. 

In practical terms, this means that school libraries should give 
preference in their selection of books to substantial non-fiction and 
particularly to reference works. The classics of literature will, of 


1. Philip H. Falk. “Changes in School Library Service to Meet Changes in School 
Program.” American Library Association Bulletin, 51:265, April, 1957. 
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course, always have their place on the shelves, as will all books 
directly required for course assignments. But the school library 
should not make any large investment in books for recreational 
reading. The interested student may obtain an ample supply of 
such material at any drug store, and educationally he is better off 
owning a novel in paperback form than borrowing one in hard 
covers. What the student cannot be expected to own—and the 
school library certainly can—are works like the Abridged Reader's 
Guide to Periodicals and the Encyclopedia Canadiana. These are 
the very keys to knowledge and should have first claim on book 
funds. 

The usefulness of such works is, however, lost to the student if 
he does not know why and how to use them. The person to tell 
him why is the teacher in the classroom; the person to show him 
how is that other kind of teacher who works in the library. For to 
speak of a “‘teacher-librarian” is mere tautology—every member 
of the school staff must be a teacher, and the librarian, who in- 
formally meets his students as individuals, has perhaps the finest 
teaching opportunities of all. 

No doubt this emphasis on the teaching responsibilities of the 
librarian means that he will have correspondingly less time for 
other duties. The librarian cannot effectively teach the use of 
books and at the same time supervise study periods, administer 
loans, and catalogue books. Here again arises the practical prob- 
lem of choice among alternatives and here again this writer's de- 
cision would be to put first things first: information before routine 
administration. 

The word “routine” is used deliberately. Many library duties, 
while undeniably necessary for the smooth functioning of library 
service, are of a routine nature and might very well be delegated 
to non-professional personnel. A few hours a week of clerical as- 
sistance would more than repay their cost in the saving of the pro- 
fessional librarian’s time, just as teachers’ aides would serve a 
similar purpose for classroom instructors. 

Clerical assistance is, of course, no answer to the problem of 
Organizing the collection since book selection, cataloguing, and 
classification are professional responsibilities. But this does not 
mean that these responsibilities are necessarily the school librar- 
ian’s. The relative uniformity of school needs suggests that im- 
portant savings could be achieved by a scheme of centralized 
processing. The same book ordered by fifty school libraries should 
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be catalogued once, not fifty times. And, to go several steps fur- 
ther in this direction, there is no insurmountable obstacle to school 
libraries’ obtaining their books from a central agency fully pro- 
cessed—complete with call numbers, catalogue cards, date due 
slips, book pockets and the like. 

Assuming then—with more faith than confidence—that these 
arguments have cleared the way for the establishment of the 
school library as an information centre, what would be the end 
result? Stated baldly and dogmatically, here is a vision in three 
parts: 


a. Classroom teachers would emphasize the importance of 
sound, reliable information as the basis for intelligent action in 
any sphere of life. Critical thinking, the student would learn, in- 
volves more than assembling facts, but gathering facts is the es- 
sential first step toward sound decisions. 


b. The school library would be known as the “place to find 
out”—the best means of obtaining information. 


c. The librarian would become the school’s information special- 
ist, with his time primarily devoted to giving teachers bibliogra- 
phic assistance in the preparation of their courses and to instruct- 
ing students in the art of skillfully deploying catalogues, indexes, 
reference books and bibliographies—their basic equipment in the 
pursuit of information. 


A sober vision this, for it leaves out as much as it includes. 
Small place here for books as sheer recreation, for the librarian as 
the stimulator of “good reading’’. But even a vision must have its 
bounds, and, until the school library can be everything that it 
might be, it should be the one thing it must be—an information 
centre. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
OF B.C. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


RICHARD L. DARLING 


Assistant Professor, School of Education, Montana State University, 
Missoula. PNLA Library Development Project: “Rule of the 
School Library’ Study 


Late in August we turned west from Jasper along the Yellowhead 
Road, driving through some of the wildest country I have ever 
seen. After we crossed the border into B.C. the mountain valley 
narrowed so that the waters of Moose Lake reached from moun- 
tain to mountain on either side, with only enough room left for 
the C.N.R. line. The road climbed forlornly onto the shoulder of 
the railroad right-of-way and clung to it, sometimes on the lake, 
at other times on the mountain side, with crossing signs ominously 
labeled, “Private Crossing. Cross at Your Own Risk.” 

From the magnificent and lonely Mount Robson we drove more 
than thirty miles southwest to where our friends live near the little 
community of Valemount, where we asked directions. We asked, 
too, about the sign that had pointed northwest to McBride. There, 
we were told, the road ends. At nightfall we reached our friend’s 
home, a delightful point of land where Camp Creek joins the 
Canoe River. In the last glow of daylight we were looking west 
into the vastness of Wells Gray Park. For hundreds of miles north 
and south stretched the Rocky Mountain Trench. Over a supper 
served by lantern light our friends told us of their plans to build a 
resort there, where no one comes now, but where they will when 
the projected section of the Trans-Canada Highway is completed. 
And they told us of the labour that had gone into the building of 
the house we sat in and into the two cabins they had built just 
down the road. 

After dinner we sat in the living room with a gas lamp throwing 
a bright but glaring light across the room. As we talked about past 
times I glanced at the books they had with them on their shelves. 
A book on the building of log cabins caught my eye and during a 
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momentary lull in conversation I took it from the shelf. With 
amused half-interest I opened the cover. My amusement turned to 
pure delight. For this book on pioneering was borrowed from the 
Open Shelf in Victoria. Victoria, which I had visited in May, with 
the dignity of the Parliament Buildings and the activity of the 
government office buildings, seemed so far from this primitive 
wilderness so close to Mount Robson. Yet here was a book linking 
the two together in unity of purpose. Could my trip in May have 
really been to this same province? The tiny rural school we had 
passed driving between Tete Jaune Cache and Valemount surely 
bore little resemblance to the vast Vancouver Technical High 
School. Yet some form of library service was probably being pro- 
vided to both of them, the one with small and probably inadequate 
service with books mailed out from some central point, the other 
with its own large, well administered library. Surely these are the 
greatest contrasts the province can provide. 

I discovered that from McBride, library service is provided to 
ten schools with a total enrolment of 800 pupils. One teacher- 
librarian-consultant is responsible for all this service. There is no 
true central library, though one is being organized, but from a 
central station revolving collections of books are sent out to the 
separate schools. So far the book collection is only partly cata- 
logued and is supported only by $1.50 per pupil per year, an 
amount that seems especially small in an area so thinly settled. I 
do not know the area of the McBride School District, but to have 
ten schools, even if they were all one-room rural schools, it must 
be great. The courage that must lie behind a service like this is 
thrilling, and this is not the only remote area striving mightily to 
provide library service to the children of the schools. The branches 
of the Provincial Library Commission are, of course, providing 
library service to schools in many thinly-populated areas, as are 
the regional libraries, but we are concerned with what the schools 
are doing for themselves. 

Since so much of the population does live in the lower mainland 
and in the fertile valleys and the mining regions of the south, or 
on Vancouver Island, much of the school library program of the 
province is vastly different from the more northern areas. There 
are many excellent school libraries staffed with enlightened and 
devoted librarians. The metropolitan Vancouver area particularly 
has highly developed secondary school libraries and the city itself 
excellent elementary school libraries. Many smaller cities have ex- 
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cellent secondary school libraries, but in most of the province one 
finds little development of the central elementary school library, 
but rather the old-fashioned, and surely inadequate classroom 
book collection which provides so little material that can make 
learning a delight, and even less that will challenge the brighter 
pupil or help the slow one. 

Perhaps the thing that struck me most forcibly was that there 
are so few full-time school librarians in the province. That the 
librarians in schools with more than 900 pupils should also be ex- 
pected to teach academic classes seemed most strange. When it 
was explained that all professional employees of the school were 
expected to teach at least one academic class and that this was a 
policy apparently encouraged by the Provincial Department of 
Education, it only seemed the stranger, for most of us who have 
been school librarians and have been concerned with school lib- 
rary progress have long maintained that our function as librarians 
in the school was a teaching function, basically, and a very impor- 
tant one. Certainly it ought to be considered a teaching function, 
and the time ought to be provided to the librarian to make it one. 
It is difficult to see just what is accomplished by requiring the lib- 
rarian to teach academic classes. The active school librarian will 
be familiar with changing curriculum and teaching methods 
through the work of the library, perhaps even knowing them bet- 
ter when enabled to devote time to all the classes. 

B.C.’s school libraries suffer from the same misconception that 
prevails everywhere, that school libraries can provide good library 
service to a larger clientele with a smaller staff than any other kind 
of library. Of 24 schools in B.C.—ranging in size from 400 to 
over 3000—from which I have gathered information thus far, only 
five of them had full time librarians, and the five represented only 
two school systems. Some schools with nearly 700 pupils had lib- 
rarians who spent less than half-time in library work. Among 
schools with enrolments ranging from 86 pupils up to 438, five 
had no librarian or a librarian who served after school hours only, 
and five reported that their librarian served only one period each 
school day in the library. One small school reported that its lib- 
rarian served 2/7ths of his time in the library. In this group none 
of the librarians had had any library training. In the larger schools 
all but one of the librarians had had adequate formal training in 
library work and several had graduate degrees from library 
schools. 
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On the whole the level of library support seems to be fairly ade- 
quate. Many of the larger schools report that they are receiving 
$1.50 or more per pupil each year. The book collections, on the 
other hand, seem surprisingly small. Very few schools indicate 
that they have as many as five books per pupil and one school with 
more than 3000 pupils has less than two books per pupil. Most 
schools report that they have few book selection aids. Many have 
only the book list published by the Department of Education. One 
wonders if the size of the collection is related to a too great de- 
pendence on one book list. Many schools do have the 1957 edition 
of the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, but a surpris- 
ing number do not. 

Little emphasis seems to be placed in the school libraries on 
current materials of the type found in newspapers and periodicals. 
Very few subscribe to a newspaper and only one school reported 
that it received a metropolitan newspaper, and that, a donated 
subscription to the Christian Science Monitor. Very few libraries 
store back issues of periodicals for reference purposes to any ex- 
tent and only seven out of thirty-six schools subscribe to the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature or to the Abridged Read- 
er’s Guide. Since nearly all the schools do subscribe to some per- 
iodicals, it would seem that they are passing up an excellent 
opportunity to extend their reference services. 

B.C. school librarians apparently take little part in professional 
library associations. Four librarians report that they are members 
of the Canadian Library Association, but not of the B.C. Library 
Association. One librarian belongs to the Pacific Northwest Lib- 
rary Association. One person belongs to the three listed above. 
One person reported membership in the Alberta Library Associa- 
tion, and one in the Okanagan Valley Library Association, a small 
group that meets in connection with the Teachers’ Federation 
meetings. One person reported that he had belonged to B.C.L.A. 
but had dropped his membership because he felt the association 
had little to offer him. A larger number of people report profes- 
sional library activities in connection with the B.C. Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. 

This is not to be considered a careful analysis of British Colum- 
bia’s school libraries. I have information from only 36 schools so 
far, so that impressions are all I can hope to give at this point. 
But this slight acquaintance with B.C.’s school libraries has pro- 
vided me with at least a tentative picture of great diversity. One 
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school library, which the principal describes as being a library in 
name only is given “lots of consideration by the board, but no 
money.” Other schools are giving good service, and some excellent 
service. The librarians are given a monumental task to perform, 
but they are not given enough time or help to perform it as they 
would like to. The librarians seem to have little awareness of their 
role in the over-all library profession, but there may be circum- 
stances I do not know about. The annual meeting of B.C.L.A., for 
example, may be held at a time of year when school librarians 
could not possibly attend. There is much to be done, of course. 
This could probably be said of school libraries anywhere on this 
continent. But much has been done. If I may take the liberty of 
comparing the library situation in the schools of British Columbia 
today with the libraries in the schools of Alberta during my own 
school days there, I would guess that great progress has been made 
in the past generation. Certainly a province that can provide the 
much needed book on the building of log cabins to a family in a 
remote mountain wilderness is a province that is going to accomp- 
lish what it needs to accomplish. 
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Harry Smith Ltd. 1032 Hornby St. Vancouver 1 PA 6345 
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BOOKS 


ABOUT WEST COAST LIVING 
OUR COLOURFUL PAST 
AND EXPANDING PRESENT 





LAND OF SHINING MOUNTAINS 
by Myrtle Lane, Margaret G. Steer and Mary C. Wright. $3.00 


WINGED CANOES AT NOOTKA 
by Pamela Stephen. $3.00 


AHOY THERE! 
by Will Dawson. $3.50 


WHITE GOLD IN THE CASSIAR 
by W. G. Crisp. $3.00 


RIVER FOR MY SIDEWALK 
by Grant Madison. $2.50 


TREES, SHRUBS & FLOWERS TO KNOW IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
by C. P. Lyons. $3.25 


THE STORY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
by John Gough. $2.95 


THE AQUALUNG TWINS FIND CHINESE TREASURE 
by F. B. Falkner. $2.25 


THE AQUALUNG TWINS AND THE VANISHING PEOPLE 
by F. B. Falkner. $2.25 


TOTEM, TIPI AND TUMPLINE 
by Olive M. Fisher and Clara Tyner. $2.75 
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J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) 
LIMITED 


Publishers : TORONTO AND VANCOUVER 
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